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PURE AND APPLIED LINGUISTICS 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Duke University 
[suvject: PhO. Linguistics--Value, scope, and relations J 


In SIL3.51-2 (1945) the reviewer of The Science of man in the world crisis 





calls attention to the reasons Linton gave for not including linguistics in his 
symposium: 

That linguistics ultimately will be of great value for the understand- 

ing of human behavior ... can hardly be doubted. However, work along 

these lines has barely begun and linguistics is still unable to make 

any great contribution toward the solution of our current problems. 
The reviewer continues by pointing out that it is the fault of linguists that 
the social implications of their science have been stressed so little, and con- 
Cludes by saying that 'Linguistics will continue to be ignored by non-linguists 
until we linguists do something more about its application to sociological pro- 
blems than writing new elementary textbooks.!' 

It is here that a caveat seems in order. For as a peroration the reviewer's 
conclusion is a dangerous generalization which ignores not only the real situa- 
tion in which linguists find themselves, but the basic problem of the interrela- 
tionship between pure and applied science. Taken at its face value, furthermore, 
the remark would deny the validity of a great deal of recent work that has gone 
far toward establishing that integration with the other social sciences which 
the reviewer so earnestly desires. 

The reviewer is not alone in regretting that the prevailing compartmental- 
ization of American curricula results, on the whole, in the subordination of 
linguistics to departments of literature or elocution, nor in a skepticism—- 
rooted in long familiarity with the slide-rule-and-compass school of teaching a 


so-called'reading knowledge' of foreign languages--over the value of indiscri- 
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minately multiplying new introductory textbooks. For the best textbook is no 
more useful than the teacher using it, and those who are still addicted to the 
traditionalistic approach will always find means to sabotage any new program. 

Yet it is just at this point that the reviewer's criticism must be taken 
with reservations. For if linguistics is a social science, then one of its 
principal services can be to insist that the approach to every new language be 
undertaken in terms of the culture of those who speak the language as natives, 
so that the student will not be inclined to judge the language or the culture 
of Burma, say, according to the arbitrary norm of his own language or culture. 
And in the absence of an administrative arrangement whereby the teaching of 
languages is either subordinated to a department of anthropology or brought 
together under a separate department staffed by linguists, it can do linguis- 
tics no good if linguists all evade the problems of elementary language- 
teaching and leave the traditionalists in possession of the field. For even 
if there were grounds for believing that, left to their own devices, the tradi- 
tionalists would collapse from their inherent weakness (one wryly recalls 
similar pious suggestions about the regimes of Mussolini and Hitler), yet the 
process of decay takes time--and in our badly adjusted social environment 
those conscious of the need for a better anthropological orientation of the 
general public should be aware also that we cannot afford to wait a generation 
or more till that collapse gives us such a vacuum to fill. 

Less important philosophically, but not to be ignored, is the moral and 
economic problem which the reviewer's attitude poses for the average linguist. 
Even the monks of a contemplative religious order must concern themselves with 
the practical details of food and clothing and shelter and with certain secular 
ecclesiastical functions. Under the present academic system in which we are 


operating, only a favored handful can pursue their special investigations un- 


trammeled; to earn their living, the rest must spend at least part of their 
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time in labor possibly socially necessary but indubitably of marginal interest, 
of which teaching elementary language courses is one of the types less remotely 
connected with linguistics. And it would be the height of cynicism for the 
linguist in such a position not to use his linguistic knowledge in as many as- 
pects of his work as he can. 

One might also suggest that there are other linguists who do less than the 
writer of elementary textbooks to establish the position of linguistics among 
the social sciences. What of the decipherer of cuneiform tablets?--the gleaner 
of Romance etymologies?-—-the analyst of Indo-European semivowels? All of this 
work adds to the sum total of linguistic knowledge, but is it not difficult at 
times to show that such work helps to establish linguistics as a social science? 

But far more important than any of these details is the implication the 
reviewer makes that certain types of applied linguistics are somehow lower and 
less deserving of attention than pure research. Once more ignoring practical 
economic considerations, one must extend the implication to all applied linguis- 
tics or withdraw it from the particular application. For--so long as the 
scientist maintains his integrity--to state that one type of applied science is 
more dignified or justifiable than another is to state aesthetic or political 
or personal preferences that have no bearing on the immediate question. That 
question is simply: Is applied science valid or not? 

To this the answer would seem to be that pure and applied science are al- 
most inextricably related, and that neither can progress without the other. 
Sometimes scientists are asked to put their body of theoretical knowledge at the 
disposal of those seeking to solve particular practical problems; but at least 
as often the data collected in the course of solving particular practical prob- 


lems enable the scientist to enlarge the body of theoretical knowledge. As- 


tronomy would seem to be one of the least 'practical' of sciences; yet it owes 





its origin to the desire for an accurate calendar by which crops could be 
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planted and religious festivals celebrated. The observations necessary for 
establishing a calendar led to the study of eclipses. And the study of eclip- 
ses led to the discovery of helium, which has been used to fill lighter-than- 
air craft and to prevent sandhogs and deep-sea divers from getting the bends. 

The development of the atomic bomb is an excellent example of the inter- 
relation between theoretical and applied science. At the beginning of the 
Manhattan projects, scientists had Einstein's formula E = M C@ and some obser- 
vations concerning the relative stability and fissibility of certain uranium 
isotopes. This knowledge was used to develop a military weapon; but in the 
course of developing this weapon, scientists synthesized elements with higher 
atomic numbers than any natural element has, and learned many hitherto un- 
suspected details about the structure of atomic nuclei--details which in turn 
have their practical implications for medicine and engineering. This is not 
meant to evade the moral problem as to whether scientists should create wea- 
pons of destruction, or whether scientific discoveries should be suppressed-- 
but only to illustrate the indivisibility of the theoretical and the practical. 
In similar fashion, radar was developed out of the cumulative body of know- 
ledge of electronics, and has added to that body of knowledge. 

And in linguistics itself, advances in method and theory have often been 
stimulated by the necessity of solving practical problems. Panini and the 
other Hindu gramnarians developed descriptive linguistics out of the explica- 
tion of sacred texts. Modern descriptive linguistics--especially phonemic 
theory-~arose when anthropologists studying native cultures in North America 
realized that the structures and sound-patterns of the languages that were 
vehicles of those cultures could not be distorted into the traditionally- 
accepted patterns of Western European languages. The practical work of pro- 


viding readily assimilable but scientifically accurate teaching materials for 


various languages drew on the general and specific linguistic training of many. 
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But in its turn the work in providing these materials not only yielded a far 
more accurate knowledge than hitherto available about such ‘exotic! languages 
as Burmese and Japanese or such 'simple' ones as English and French, but it 
demonstrated that juncture-phenomena must be examined for every language, just 
as stress- and tone- phenomena are examined, and has led to far more accurate 
and concise statements of morphological and syntactic formulae. Those linguists 
who have participated in this work will not suffer from the occupational disease 
that seems to characterize certain ivory tourists--those who distill learned 
philosophic analyses from their cloistered alembics, fill pages with tic-tac-toe 
designs, and reject as impossible any data that contradict their preconceived 
notion. Linguistic analysis must satisfy all the facts of a language--and one 
excellent way to get at these facts is to try to teach people of average in- 
telligence how to cope with everyday social contexts in which that language is 
spoken. 

This does not imply that pure linguistics has no place. It does not im- 
ply that every linguist must be first of all a writer of elementary textbooks. 
Denial of pure science, channeling of scientific work into prescribed lines-- 
these prescriptions deny the integrity of science itself. For this reason | 
scientists properly distrust foreign regimes where gauleiters or commissars 
tolerate 'any scientific research for the good of the state} or denominationally- 
ridden American colleges where 'every professor is free to teach the established 
truth.' And it is additionally unfortunate that many of those who have attempted 
to popularize or apply linguistics have lacked knowledge of the facts or of the 
spirit of our science. But it is equally repugnant to the integrity of science 
to deny the usefulness of applied science, or--in particular--to assert that 


linguists who seek to apply their science in various ways, including the pre- 


paration of elementary texts, are not contributing to linguistics as a science. 





As the medieval church recognized, not every man has the same vocation; and not 
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every linguist is equally qualified to theorize--or to apply these theories to 


practical ends. 


[aug. 20, 1945; revised April 1947] 
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LINGUISTICS DURING THE WAR (1939-5) 


E. H. Sturtevant, Yale University 
[Subject: P86. Linguistics--History--20th century.] 

Linguistics in America has always had a very close connection with other 
disciplines. Our linguists have been professors of such subjects as English, 
Greek, German, Sanskrit, or anthropology, and much of their attention has been 
devoted to the teaching of literature or ethnology. This situation was unre- 
lieved by any organization of linguists until December, 192), when the Linguis- 
tic Society of America was formed. The difference between the situation then 
and now is clearly indicated by two articles by Leonard Bloomfield (Language 
1.1-5, 1925, and 22.1-3, 196), entitled 'Why a linguistic society?" and 
‘Twenty-one years of the Linguistic Society'. It is doubtful whether American 
linguistics could have survived the recent war without the society; certainly 
it could not have rendered the signal services it has actually performed in 
connection with the teaching of foreign languages to soldiers. 

Our present task is to tell the course of American linguistic studies 
themselves during the war years. While many linguists devoted their attention 
to the practical matters of teaching foreign languages to soldiers and the 
preparation of books and phonograph records to aid in such teaching, these war 
activities started gradually and never occupied all the time of the older men; 
the ordinary work of investigation and publishing continued. 

In fact, several large cooperative undertakings were prosecuted more ener- 
getically than ever during the earlier years of the war before the American 
government was involved. We may begin with a consideration of these cooperative 
projects. 

The Linguistic Institute was organized in 1928 for two purposes: (a) to 
bring a number of mature linguists together for leisurely consultation and study 
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during the summer, and (b) to provide courses in various aspects of linguistic 
science that would be useful to graduate students. The eighth session of the 
Institute was held at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor in 1939, and at 
that time the question was raised whether the project should be continued or 
not. A committee was appointed to study the question and to make a report. 
The report was published in Bulletin 13.83-101 (Linguistic Society of America, 


Supplement, Language 16, No. 1, Baltimore, 1940). This document abundantly 





proved the scientific usefulness of the Institute, and its recommendation that 
sessions of the Institute be continued has been followed. In the summer of 
1940 a session was held at the University of Michigan, in 191 and 192 at the 
University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, in 1943 and 19) at the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison, and in 1945 at the University of Michigan. 

This record was made possible by the generosity of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and of the universities which have acted as hosts. The 
Linguistic Society of America has accumulated a small endowmert for the Insti- 
tute, amounting to $4,675, to which will presently be added approximately 
$30,000, provided by the will of the late Klara H. Collitz, widow of Professor 
Hermann Collitz of Johns Hopkins University. 

The recommendations of the 190 report for expanding the work of the 
Institute could not be fully carried out on account of the difficulties arising 
from the war, but the war itself has compelled increased emphasis upon the study 
of the modern foreign languages of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the teaching 
of them to Americans. The Institute has helped with this task and also with a 
project of the University of Michigan for teaching English to foreigners. This 
work has been combined with more study of American Indian and other unfamiliar 
languages than had previously been undertaken by the Institute. If somewhat 


less attention has been paid to historical and comparative linguistic studies, 


the end of the war will speedily remedy this defect. 
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Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada. The original plan for 


— oe ee a ee 





the Linguistic Atlas, adopted at a conference held in connection with the Lin- 
guistic Institute in 1929, called for tne systematic recording of Americaa 
English in all of the United States and Canada. For the time being, it has 
been decided that only the eastern states are to be investizated on the scale 
that was originally contemplated. This area includes all of the original Eng- 
lish speaking colonies in North America and is approximately coextensive with 
the area that had been settled by 1800. All forms of American English spoken 
farther west are to a large extent derived from the dialects of this eastern 
area. 


os 


atlas of New England, which appeared in three volumes (each in two parts) from 





1939 to 1943. It contains approximately 750 maps, presenting phonetic, mor- 
phological, and lexical items. The linzuistic material is overprinted on a 
topographical base map, and each map contains a commentary. 


r. 
7 


The Handbook of the linguistic geography of New England, a companion to 





the New England Atlas, was published in 1939. It contains a sketch of the 
speech areas of New England, an outline of settlement history (with a historical 


bibliography), a description of the metnodology (wita a selected bibliography 


2 


w 


of linguistic geography), an account of the phonetic alphaoet, the work shuet 
(questionnaire), and a brief account of the informants and the comuunities in- 
vestigated--all the essential apparatus that is needed for dealing with the 
Atlas materials. 

The field work in the Middle Atlantic states and tne South Atlantic states, 
including all the states on the Atlantic slope, except ror parts of South 


Carolina, Georgia, and New Yor, has been completed. Raven Ioor McDavid is 


now (1917) engaged in gathering materials for the Atlas in South Carolina and 





> 


in adjoining parts of Georgia. 
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About five hundred informants have been interviewed in the South Atlantic 
States, and about four hundred in the Middle Atlantic-states. The southern 
material has been edited and prepared for publication in part, and it is hoped 
that editorial work will be resumed shortly. Plans have been made to publish 
the Atlas materials from the Middle Atlantic states and the South Atlantic 
states in a format which will considerably reduce the cost of publication. 


In the Great Lakes Basin and in the Ohio Valley a wide-meshed survey 





was in progress before the war. Albert Marckwardt, under whose direction this 
survey has been made, hopes to be able to continue the work. Materials are 
now in hand from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The headquarters of the Linguistic Atlas have recently been transferred 
to the University of Michigan from Brown University, where they had been since 
1932, so that all materials hitherto collected are now housed at the University 
of Michigan. 


Hans Kurath has recently completed the Word geography of the eastern 





States in which he delimits in tentative fashion the speech areas on the 
Atlantic slope and attempts to relate these areas to settlement areas and to 
centers of trade and culture. 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles. Sdited by 





William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. i Vols. Chicazo (1933-44). This 
supovlement to the great Oxford English Dictionary began to appear before the 
war and was carried steadily to completion in January 194. This work is 
based exclusively on written or printed documents, and it admits no words 
first citable since 1900. Furthermore slang and dialect words are admitted 
‘nin if th@vare 'of early date'. On the other hand, words and meanings common 
to British and American English are not treated. It is very far, therefore, 


from being a complete vocabulary of American English, either standard or sub- 





standard. None the less it presents a great deal of hitherto inaccessible 





material. 
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The Middle English Dictionary. The collection of quotations for the Middle 


English Dictionary has been completed, except as newly published texts or new 
manuscripts may become available. The systematic collecting was done under the 
direction of the late Samuel Moore (from 1930 to 193k), and the late Thomas A. 
Knott (from 1935 to 1945). Nearly all of the written materials from 1100 to 
1475 have thus been excerpted for the dictionary and filed. Approximately one 


‘fifth of the material was prepared for publication under the direction of Thomas 


A. Knott. 


‘ 


The plan for the dictionary is now being revised by Hans Kurath in col- 
laboration with a staff of ten associates. The University of Michigan has re- 
affirmed its intention to see this important project through to completion. 
The dictionary will run to approximately 5,000 pages in a format similar to 


that of the Oxford Dictionary. 


Dictionary of Languages. A new cooperative enterprise has been undertaken 
—S———= 





by Urban T. Holmes and George S. Lane of the University of North Carolina; 
namely, an account of all the languages of the world, more or less on the plan 


of Meillet-Cohen, Les langues du monde. It will contain a much fuller account 





of the Indo-European languages than is to be found in that work, and increases 
in our knowledge during these twenty-two years will make it possible to expand 
many other sections. Several chapters have already been completed, and the 
others are expected to be in hand by January 198. 

Language, the journal of the Linguistic Society of America, has continued 
publication throughout the war without reduction in the contents of its volumes. 
Beginning with Vol. 17 (1941) the format was changed to contain about twenty 
percent more printed matter on each page. For the first year the number of 
pages per volume was continued as before; since then there has been a slight 


reduction. The last few issues have been somewhat delayed in the date of appear- 


ance, but this is due to purely temporary difficulties. 





; 
; 
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George M. Bolling resigned the editorship of Language at the end of 1939, 
and was succeeded by Bernard Bloch, who is still in charge of the magazine, 


Studies in Linguistics. In January, 192, several members of the Linguis- 











tic Society of America decided that there was room for an additional journal 


devoted to linguistic science. They therefore began the publication of Studies 





in Linguistics, edited by George L. Trager. The first volumes are appearing 





in mimeographed form and contain about 100 pages each, The fifth volume is 
now appearing; volume 1 and half of 2 were published in New Haven; the rest 
‘ 


of 2, all of 3, and the first half of were published in Washington, D.C.; 


the latest issues come from Norman, Okla. 


International Journal of American Linguistics. After the death of its 


founder and editor, Franz Boas, on December 21, 192, the possibility of the 
continuance of this journal was somewhat problematic. It was rescued when C. 
F. Voegelin assumed the editorship and Indiana University undertook the publi- 
cation, under the auspices of the Linguistic Society of America, The American 
Anthropological Association, and the Committee on American Native Languages 

of the American Council of Learned Societies. Beginning with Vol. 10, No. kh, 
October 194), the journal has appeared regularly four times a year. 


Word, Journal of the Linguistic Circle of New York. 'In 1943 several 








linguists connected with the fcole Libre des Hautes Studes and belonging to 
the Sociftd Linguistique de Paris started a movement to form a group and hold 
regular meetings to discuss linguistic problems. An organizing committee com- 
posed of these linguists and others from American Universities officially 
started the Circle's scientific activities in October of that year'. The 


third volume is now appearing. Articles are printed either in English or in 


French, and membership in the Circle is open to all linguists. 


Language, Culture, and Personality, Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir. 








Sapir died February ), 1939, and this memorial volume, edited by Leslie Spier, 
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A. Irving Hallowell, and Stanley Newman, was published in 1941. The plan was 
formed more than a month before Sapir's death, and he was informed of it. The 
volume contains eighteen essays, whose subject-matter reflects Sapir's wide 
scholarly interests. 
NEW BOOKS 

Several works on general linguistics have appeared, but nothing even 

approaching the scientific level of Bloomfield's Language, New York, 1933. 


Louis H. Gray, Foundations of language, New York, 1939. 





S. I. Hayakawa, Language in action, New York, 1941. The best part of the 





book is a restatement of old-fashioned college rhetoric. 


Margaret Schlauch, The gift of tongues, New York, 192. 





C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and language, New Haven, 194). 





Frederick Bodmer, The loom of language, New York, 1944. No one should 








purchase this without seeing Bloomfield's devastating review in American Speech 
19.211-3. See also the review in the present issue of SIL. 

Treatments of special phases or parts of linguistics have continued to 
appear in considerable variety. 


Kenneth L. Pike, Phonetics: a critical analysis of phonetic theory and a 





technic for the practical description of sounds, Ann Arbor, 1944. The most 





important book on phonetics to appear in many years. 


R. H. Stetson, Bases of phonology, Oberlin, Ohio, 1945. An attack on 





phonemics by an experimental phonetician. 


Leonard Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science = International Encyclo- 











pedia of Unified Science; Foundations of the Unity of Science, 1.4, Chicago, 1939. 





Eugene A. Nida, Morphology: the descriptive analysis of words, Ann Arbor, 





Mich., 1946. Good. 


W. F. Leopold, Speech development of a bilingual child = Northwestern 








University Studies in the Humanities, 6, Evanston, Ill., 1939. 
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Leonard Bloomfield, Outline guide for the practical study of foreign 





languages, Special Publication of the Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 


19h2. 
Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis, 





Special Publication of the Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 192, 





Edgar H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite laryngeals, Baltimore, 192, 





Ignace J. Gelb, Hittite hieroglyphs III, Chicago, 1942. The best source 





of information on this language until the same author's Elements appears. 
Giuliano Bonfante and Gelb, JAOS 64.1659-90 (1944), advance the extraordinary 
theory that, although Hittite is a centum-language, the closely related 


Hieroglyphic Hittite is a satem-language! 
Edgar H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 2nd ed., 





Philadelphia, 1940. An entirely new book. 
Anna G. Hatcher, Reflexive verbs: Latin, Old French, Modern French = 





Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Baltimore, 193. 


Mario A. Pei, The Italian language, New York, 1941. 





Robert A. Hall, Jr., The Italian Questione della lingua: An interpretative 





essay = University of North Carolina Studies in Romance Languages and Litera- 


tures, No. 4, Chapel Hill, 192. 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., Hungarian grammar (Language Monograph 21), Baltimore, 





1945. 
Victor R. B. Oelschlager, A Medieval Spanish word-list, Madison, Wis.,19)0. 
The 





Edward Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic grammar, Philadelphia, 1939. 





whole book was in type at the time of the author's death. The preface is by 


Hans Kurath, who superintended the reading of proof. 


H. Alexander, The story of our language, Toronto and New York, 190. 





Albert H. Marckwardt, Introduction to the English language, Toronto and 





New York, 1942. 
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Edna Rees Williams, The conflict of homonyms in English, New Haven, 19lh. 





Margaret M, Bryant and Janet Ranken Aiken, Psychology of English, New York, 





1940. Better linguistics than psychology. 
Harold Whitehall, Middle English @ and related sounds: their development 





in early American English (Language Monograph 19), Baltimore, 1939. 





Charles C. Fries, American English Grammar, New York, 1941. A study based 





upon a large number of letters written to the government by all sorts of persons. 


Very important. 
Charles C. Fries, Teaching and learning English as a foreign language, 





Ann Arbor, 195. 
Harold Wentworth, American dialect dictionary, New York, 1944. An utterly 





futile compilation from unreliable sources. 


John S. Kenyon and Thomas A. Knott, A pronouncing dictionary of American 





English, Springfield, Mass., 1944. Good, but should be better. 


Einar Haugen, Norwegian word studies, 2 vols., Madison, Wis., 1942. Five 





indexes of the vocabularies of certain ancient and modern texts. See the re- 


view by Martin Joos in Lang. 59.61-h. 
George T. Flom, The morphology of the dialect of Aurland, Urbana, 19kh. 





Stefan Einarsson, Icelandic grammar, texts, and glossary, Baltimore, 195. 





Wm. B. S. Smith, De la toponomie bretonne, dictionnaire étymologique 





(Language Monograph 20), Baltimore, 19)0. 

American scholars have for a long time produced a steady flow of descrip- 
tive grammars of the languages of non-literate peoples. The war has stimulated 
this activity and extended it to other languages. We exclude from this list, 
however, works directly due to the Intensive Language Program. 


Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, Nootka texts, tales and ethnological 





narratives, with grammatical notes and lexical materials, Philadelphia, 1939. 





Robert H. Lowie, The Crow language: grammatical sketch and analyzed text, 





Berkeley and Los Angeles, 191. 
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Franz Boas and Ella Deloria, Dakota grammar, Washington, D. C., 1941. 





Mary R. Haas, Tunica (Handbook of American Indian languages i), New York, 
1941. Description of a language remembered by only one speaker. 


Edward Sapir and Harry Hoijer, Navaho Texts, Iowa City, Iowa, 192. 





Harry Hoijer, Navaho phonology = University of New Mexico, Publications 





in Anthropology, No. 1, Albuquerque, 195. 
Robert Young and William Morgan, The Navaho language, 3 vols., Phoenix, 





Ariz., 1943. 
Stanley S. Newman, The Yokuts language of California = Viking Fund Publi- 





cations in Anthropology No. 2, New York, 19h. 


William Kurath, A brief introduction to Papago = University of Arizona 





Bulletin 16.2, 195. 
Leslie Spier, Comparative vocabularies and parallel texts in two Yuma 





Languages of Arizona = University of New Mexico, Publications in Anthropology, 





No. 2, Albuquerque (1946). 
Harry Hoijer and Others, Linguistic structures of native America = Viking 





Fund Publications in Anthropology No. 6, New York, 1946. Aside from Hoijer, 

the authors of this volume are L. Bloomfield, Mary Haas, A. M. Halpern, F. K. 
Li, S. S. Newman, M. Swadesh, G. L. Trager, C. F. Voegelin, and B. L. Whorf. 

It was planned by the late Edward Sapir and is dedicated to the late Franz 


Boas. The new Viking series is evidently to be an important means of publica- 


tion for American Indian linguistics. 


[aprii, 1947) 
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REVIEWS 





Frederick Bodmer. The loom of language. Lancelot Hogben, Editor. New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1944. x, 692 p. 3 
[subject: P90. Linguistics--General.| 

As with every new science, there has long been a need in linguistics for 
someone who, without sacrificing scientific soundness, could state linguistic 
principles in terms which the layman could understand. Most so-called populari- 
zations lack understanding of what the science is about, and the standard intro- 
ductions to linguistics are either too brilliantly analytical or too algebraically 
terse in statement for a man of average intelligence to follow. A few journalis- 
tic articles have emphasized the pedagogical results achieved by linguists under 
the Army's Intensive Language Program; Mencken has tried to drive home the doc- 
trine of usage as the only valid standard so far as American English is concerned,’ 
and Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., has popularized some of the findings of dialect 
geography. But there has been room for someone who could write a popular expo- 


Sition of our science. There is still room: The loom of language is not the 





book we have been looking for. 


The loom of language is the third in a series of popular expositions of 





science produced under the supervision of Lancelot Hogben, who himself wrote 


the first two--Mathematics for the million and Science for the citizen. For 








The loom of language the technical details were supplied by a former colleague 





of Hogben's at the University of Capetown, Dr. Frederick Bodmer, described in 
the publisher's blurb as 'an eminent Swiss philologist'--of whom no American 
linguists had apparently ever heard. This ignorance Bodmer seems to reciprocate: 
throughout his book there is no reference to Boas, Bloomfield, or Whitney--to 


mention a few of the more obvious names--and to Sapir only a passing reference 


in connection with plans for an international auxiliary language. That Hogben 
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should have chosen someone so little versed in the findings of modern linguis- 
tics augurs little for his appreciation of the science; but it likewise argues 
little in behalf of the way linguists have tried to put their science before 

the public that the name of no reputable linguist should have suggested itself to 
Hogben as the person to present the factual information about language and 
language-problems. 

The book itself suffers from a confusion of objectives. There seem to be 
three: (1) Descriptive, a discussion of the ways in which languages work, with 
the better-known languages of Western Europe taken as the norm; (2) Pedagogical, 
an attempt to teach a short-cut to a reading knowledge of several related 
languages by studying them simultaneously; (3) Propagandistic, a plug for an 
international auxiliary language something on the order of so-called Basic 
English. In each part there is evidence of lack of knowledge both of linguis- 
tics and of related sciences. Many of the details about languages and their 
operations show misunderstanding or simple ignorance, as in starting the pre- 
sentation with the 'Story of the alphabet', in labeling as unnecessary every 
morphological (instead of 'morphology' he uses the old term 'accidence') or 
syntactic pattern which does not occur, say, in modern English, or in using 


terms in senses. in which they are not used by linguists--as when he says 


'Thou, thee, ye, and you have now fused in the single Anglo-American word YOU.' 





(138) Pedagogically, he is ignorant of the widely accepted impression that 

it is easier to work from speaking and auditory comprehension to reading and 
writing than the other way. Moreover, the existence of many apparent cognates 
does not necessarily make language-learning easier; a person relying on the 
historical connection between English defend and French defendre will inevit- 
ably mistranslate the latter. And even if some knowledge of Dutch, Danish, 
and Swedish is perforce acquired while learning to read German the Bodmer way, 


the approach to a world understanding is hardly facilitated thereby--for nearly 
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all the speakers of those languages are in the culture-area of Western Europe, 
and together they are far fewer than the speakers of any of a half-dozen Asiatic 
languages of immediate political and economic importance. The eighty pages on 
language-planning and suggested auxiliary languages provide a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous quaint and curious information and ample opportunities for speculation; 
the hundred and sixty pages of the 'Language Museum' (two long comparative 'basic' 
vocabularies, one of Germanic--he prefers 'Teutonic'--languages and one of 
Romance, and a list of Greek words from which 'international technical words! 
have been derived) offer a pretentious amount of allegedly useful material. 
Neither, however, is of much value to the person wanting to learn a language 
as a living social instrument. 

There are other indications of Western European cultural snobbery. Bodmer 
makes no attempt to come to grips with the problems of learning Russian or 
other Slavic languages, but lumps them all together with Chinese and Japanese 
in a chapter entitled 'The Diseases of language.' In pronunciation, spelling, 
and vocabularly the norm of his 'Anglo-American' is not General American but 
the less significant though socially more fashionable Southern British (perhaps 
also its Atlantic seaboard satellites). In short, the basic fault of the 


book is that instead of trying to describe how languages are used,he seeks to 
oo 


prescribe what language, or at least what kind of language, should be used. 


But we would do ill to think that we can simply sneer at The loom of lan- 





guage and forget it. The book is obviously so bad that no reputable linguist 
can have anything but contempt for it. Yet it has undoubtedly had its effect: 
it has been extensively touted in publishers' advertisements; it has been on 
sale in all kinds of bookstores. Many intelligent people have bought it, and 
some have even been taken in by its plausible mixture of apparent erudition and 
superficial cleverness. Meanwhile, the book which most linguists recognize is 


necessary=-a layman's guide to linguistic science written by a sound scholar-- 
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remains unwritten. Till such a book is written, scientific integrity demands 
that unscientifically oriented books purporting to cover the subject be treated 
for what they really are. Yet in all honesty we must admit that we are not 
doing our duty by our science, we are not getting ourselves recognized by the 
public for the scientists we are, so long as we stay in our ivory towers, 
content with the admiration of our small circle of students and friends, and 


leave the public arena to the pretenders. 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 


Duke University 


(Aug. 20, 19l5; revised, April 11, 1947] 
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NOTES 


The Editor of SIL wishes to call to the attention of his colleagues that 
the burden of keeping the journal going is proving too much for him to carry 
without assistance, with the increasing weight of his other duties; he has had 
to be not only editor, but also has had to urge colleagues to contribute articles, 
has been largely responsible for the actual physical getting out of the issues 
and their mailing, has seen that back issues were kept available (finding stor- 
age space for them in an already overcrowded office), and finally was the 
'donor' who made up the deficit of volume 4, not to mention various minor de- 
ficits in previous years. He proposes therefore that an Editorial Board be 
constituted to take over the journal as of volume 6, provide for its proper and 
adequate financing (this being largely a matter of getting a minimum of 300 
subscribers), see to its printing by the present methods or in any feasible 
improved manner, and, after setting itself up as a formal continuing body, name 
an editor and such other officers as may be needed. The present Editor and the 
Secretary-Treasurer will carry on as long as necessary or as they are asked to. 
It is suggested that John Kepke, 1 Grace Court, Brooklyn 2, N.Y., serve as 
temporary chairman of such a board, and that volunteers and those suggesting 
names for membership write to him. Organization should be effected in time for 
announcement in number of volume 5 (December, 1917). [ P11." 08 } 


The Washington Linguistic Club was organized on March hata meeting in the 
Library of Congress. Over twenty were present, with Dr. Benjamin Schwartz as 
host and chairman. The Club will hold monthly meetings, which all linguists 
in the Washington-Baltimore area are invited to attend. The secretary is Dr. 
Carleton T. Hodge, Language Branch, Foreign Service Institute, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. [P21.26] 


The Department of Anthropology of the University of Oklahoma announces a 
new series of graduate and undergraduate courses, and a program leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts, in linguistics. In 1947-8 courses will be offered at 
the graduate level in Foundations of linguistic analysis (2 terms), Descriptive 
phonology (Sounds and their formation, lst term; Patterns and structure, 2d 
term), Comparative and historical linguistics (a general course, lst term), 
Indo-European historical linguistics (2d term), and American Indian language 
field work (one or two terms, as needed); full information may be had from 
Professor G. L. Trager, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, P71.171} 


The following publications have come to the Editor's attention recently [Po]: 


Raven I. McDavid, Jr. Dialect geography and social science problems. 
Social Forces 25.168-72 (196). [P46.840 A good non-technical statement. 








gene A. Nida. bingutstis interludes. Glendale, Calif., 1947. 176 p. 
[P62 ° 


A new edition, graphed, with a number of important changes; cf. 
GLT's review of the original edition, SIL2.72 (1943-h). 


E. H. Sturtevant. An introduction to linguistic science. New Haven, Yale 
University press, 1947. 5 p.I., I73 p. ~PIO) To be reviewed. 





E. B. Renaud. Lan es spoken in Asia. Denver, Colo., Univ. of Denver, 
pt. of Anthropology, . 16 p-, mimeogr. (Linguistic series, first paper) 
P8626 A useful compilation.]} 
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Gladstone Chaves de Melo. A lfngua do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro Agir 
1946. 187 p. [PA5983 } A review will appear in IJAb. ; : 


Marc Vey. Morphologie du tchSque parlé. Paris, Klincksieck, 1946. xii, 
184 p. (Collection Linguistique de Ia Soc. de Ling. de Paris, 50) [PA7653 ] 
The work is comparative-historical in orientation, and conventional in pre- 
sentation; the data, however, are interesting and important. 


Louis Hambis. Grammaire de la langue mongole @crite. Paris, Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1946. xxii, 100 p., 3 pl. [PDSIO8 09] A review will appear in 
Language. 


A. V. Marakuev. Vvedenie v tibetskuli toponimiku. Tomsk, 1945. 19 p., 
Map. [P11279] This ‘Introduction to Tibetan toponymics! is slight but of 
considerable practical usefulness. 








Mexico, Departamento [now Direccion General} de Asuntos Ind{genas. 
Mapas lingiifsticos de la Repfblica Mexicana. México, 1944. 3 p.l., 27 
colored maps; 43x52 cm. [PJ842.L4'] These maps are based on the figures of 
the 1930 census, adjusted to 1940 political boundaries; for each state and 
territory, the political subdivisions (in most cases called municipios) are 
shown, and where there are speakers of Indian languages, their concentration, 
as a percentage of the population of the subdivision, is shown by varying in- 
tensities of color; different colors are used for the various families into 
which the languages are classified in the legends accompanying each map, and 
absolute figures as well as percentages are given in these legends. The work 
is very well executed, and will serve many purpeses. It carries the announce- 
ment that from the figures of the 1940 census it is intended to prepare maps 
showing the distribution of Indian-language speakers by localities. This 
leaves but one objection to be stated, namely that the maps are without indi- 
cation of their scales (which vary), and there is no overall map of Mexico to 


facilitate comparison of areas. 





Chao Buwei Yang. Autobiography of a Chinese woman. Put into English by 
her husband Yuenren Chao. New York, John Day, 1947. xvi, 326 pe, 26 pl., 2 
maps. This is not a linguistic work, but all linguists who know Mrs. Chao and 
her husband will want to read and enjoy it, and those who do not know this de- 
lightful couple will find in the book a host of reasons for wishing they did. 
Mrs. Chao lets us see how a thoroughly intezrated member of one of the world's 
major cultures has achieved a synthesis and integration with another major 
culture in the direction necessary for a universal world society; the book is 
then, whether intentionally or not, a document in the field of acculturation, 
And Professor Chao's rendering of the wisdom, wit, and sincerity of the ori- 
ginal into his perfect and stylistically inimitable English makes it also a 


linguistic document of no mean value. 





Elizabeth Bacon. A preliminary attempt to determine the culture areas 
of Asia. Southwestem Journal of Anthropology 2.117-32 (1946). Calls attention 
to the large contrioution that linguists can make to the anthropological study 


of Asia. 





(cir. may 10, 1947) 





